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NEW  PAYMENT  PLAN  TO  AID  ELECTRIFICATION 

Assistance  Offered  In  Financing  Rural  Power  Lines 
At  $100  Down,  $5  A  Month  And  25  Years  To  Pay 


A   new   policy   of   $100  down  and  $5 
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important  role  in  extending  electrical  power 
into  more  rural  districts  of  Alberta. 

The  regulations,  part  of  the  new 
Rural  Electrical  Long  Term  Financing 
Act,  will  give  Alberta  farmers  an  "easy 
payment"  plan  lor  obtaining  electrical 
power.  After  a  down  payment  of  $100, 
the  remainder  of  the  cost  can  be  paid 
at  SVz  percent  simple  interest  over  a 
maximum  period  of  25  years. 

As  a  typical  example,  a  farmer  in  a 
rural  electrification  association  might  have 
his  line  installed  at  a  cost  of  $1,100.  This  is 
an  average  price.  He  would  pay  $100  down 
and  monthly  payments  of  $5.01  for  a  period 
of  25  years.  As  a  further  convenience,  these 
payments  would  be  added  to  his  regular 
monthly  electricity  bill.  Also,  the  principal 
could  be  paid  off  at  any  time  if  the  farmer 
wished  to  do  so. 

During  the  past  seven  years,  assistance 
given  by  the  Alberta  Government  has  en- 
abled 34,768  farms  in  the  province  to 
receive  the  convenience  of  electrical  power. 
Installed  in  homes  for  the  busy  farm  house- 
wife and  in  the  barn,  workshop  and  yard 
for  the  farmer,  electricity  has  been  one  of 
the  primary  means  of  bringing  an  easier, 
more  modern  life  to  rural  Alberta. 

Three  Acts 

With  the  introduction  of  the  new  regul- 
ations, farmers  will  be  able  to  obtain 
electrical  power  through  three  Acts:  the 
Rural  Electrification  Revolving  Fund,  the 


Co-operative  Marketing  Associations  Guar- 

The  revolving  fund,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  April,  1953,  has  been  the  main 
method  used  by  associations  to  obtain  the 
necessary  capital  and  will  continue  to  be 
an  alternative  to  the  new  financing  act. 
The  new  revisions  reduce  the  down  pay- 
ment from  $150  to  $100  per  farmer,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  loan  being  paid  in 
10  annual  installments.  To  ensure  sufficient 
funds  for  future  loans,  an  additional  $4  mil- 
lion has  been  added  to  the  revolving  fund 
for  the  1956-57  fiscal  year. 

The  marketing  act,  which  has  been  in 
operation  since  1946,  requires  a  50  percent 
down  payment  with  the  Alberta  Govern- 
ment guaranteeing  a  loan  from  a  bank  or 
Treasury  Branch  for  the  remaining  half. 
This  loan  is  usually  paid  off  in  five  years. 

Financing  Act 

Because  both  of  these  acts  require  size- 
able payments  over  a  relatively  short 
period,  the  government  has  introduced  the 
new  Rural  Electrification  Long  Term  Finan- 
cing Act  with  its  "$100  down,  $5  a  month, 
and  25  years  to  pay"  policy. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  are  also  avail- 
able to  farmers  who  are  presently  paying 
under  the  revolving  fund — particularly 
those  who  are  having  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  large  annual  payments.  They  will  be 
able  to  apply  for  refinancing  under  the  new 
act  and  pay  their  indebtedness  in  smaller 
installments  over  the  longer  period  of 
time. 

A  change  in  the  revolving  fund  regula- 
tions will  also  play  an  important  part  in 


reducing  the  total  cost  of  lines  to  the  farmer, 
and  make  it  easier  for  associations  to  ^x^l^  , 
a  larger  number  of  participants  in  the 
initial  project. 

If  an  association  was  formed,  either  in 
a  large  or  small  area,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining electrical  power,  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  lines  would  be  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  80  percent  of  the  farmers  in  the 
district  would  ultimately  take  the  service. 
However,  if  only  35  percent  were  ready  to 
take  immediate  service  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line,  they  would  still  pay  only 
their  share  based  on  the  80  percent  figure. 

Government  Loan 

The  remaining  cost  would  be  taken  up 
by  the  Alberta  Government  by  an  interest- 
free  no  time  limit  loan  which  would  not  be 
a  liability  on  the  farmers  in  the  association. 
Then,  as  more  farmers  in  the  area  applied 
for  electricity,  they  would  pay  the  same 
rates  as  the  original  members  and  a  share 
of  their  payments  would  go  towards  retir- 
ing the  loan.  • 
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iodern  Facilities 


New  Drugs  Aid  Treatment  of  Mental  Patients 

Pleasant  Surroundings  and  New  Forms  of  Therapy 
Important   Factors   In    Recovery   Rate  of  Patients 


Pleasant  surroundings  and  the  use  of 
new  drugs  and  treatment  have  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  recovery  of  patients 
in  Alberta  mental  hospitals.  Shock  treat- 
ments, introduced  nearly  15  years  ago, 
ushered  in  a  new  era  of  treatment  that 
completely  abolished  the  forms  of  physical 
restraint  that  were  previously  necessary. 
In  the  past  four  years  new  wonder  drugs 
have  made  even  greater  advances  possible. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  patients 
admitted  to  mental  hospitals  are  those 
suffering  from  the  milder  forms  of  per- 
sonality problems.  For  this  type  of 
patient  the  new  methods  of  treatment 
and  congenial  pattern  of  living  offer 
the  hope  of  speedy  recovery.  For  those 
suffering  from  illness  of  a  more  com- 
lex  nature,  improved  facilities  are 
making  it  possible  to  guide  these 
patients  from  lives  of  despair  into 
ones  that  are  creative  and  useful. 

Two  new  drugs,  "Reserpine"  and 
"Chlorpromazine,"  are  among  the  main 
factors  that  have  resulted  in  the  yearly 
discharge  of  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
patients  admitted  to  Alberta's  mental  hos- 
pitals. These  drugs  are  being  used  exten- 
sively in  the  province's  active  treatment 
centres  of  Ponoka  and  Oliver.  Projects 
being  carried  on  at  the  home  for  the  aged 
at  Roseliaven,  Camrose,  are  also  show- 
ing great  benefits  from  the  use  of  the  drug. 

Following  the  introduction  of  this  new 
type  of  therapy  it  was  found  possible  to 
reduce  convulsive  treatments  such  as  those 
used  in  the  shock  method.  As  a  result 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  restlessness  and  depressive 
states  among  the  patients.  Perhaps  the 
most  far  reaching  effects  of  this  type  of 
treatment  has  been  the  reduction  of  ten- 
sions which  has  made  the  patients  far 
more  accessible  to  staff  members  for 
treatment. 

Use  of  Therapy 

Besides  reducing  the  need  for  sedation 
and  cutting  down  on  psycho-surgery,  the 
drugs  have  permitted  far  greater  use  of 
occupational  and  recreational  therapy  for 
the  recovery  of  patients.  By  reducing  the 
tendencies  of  causing  structural  damage 
and  restlessness,  patients  are  now  able  to 
participate  in  a  program  of  activities  which 
includes  such  organized  sports  activities 
as  baseball  and  curling,  and  art  classes 
in  painting  and  music.  Recreational  relax- 
ation provided  by  radio  and  television  sets 
now  permit  patients  to  stay  up  longer  in 
the  evening  and  consequently  reduces  the 
need  for  sedatives. 


This  aerial  photo  oi  the  Provincial  Mental  Institute  at  Oliver  shows  some  of  the  latest  additions  to  the 
hospital's  treatment  facilities.  The  large  building  in.  the  right  foreground  is  the  new  three-storey 
admission  unit  which  contains  the  most  modem  forms  of  therapy  available  for  the  treatment  of  mental 
patients.  To  the  left  of  it  is  the  new  administration  office,  while  on  the  right  is  a  new  white  stuccoed 
nurses'  home.  The  Y-shaped  unit  behind  the  admission  building  forms  part  of  the  new  T.B.  sanotorium. 
Spacious  lawns  bordered  with  trees,  which  now  surround  the  older  buildings  it  the  institute,  will  soon 

be  extended  to  the  new  xiea. 


Nearly  20  percent  of  Alberta's  mental 
patients  are  over  the  ages  of  65.  By  trans- 
ferring such  patients  from  the  more  active 
treatment  centres,  the  recreational  activi- 
ties of  both  groups  can  be  regulated  to 
bring  about  the  greatest  benefits  for  each 
age. 

The  important  phase  of  restorative 
treatment  following  the  use  of  drugs  to 
reduce  tensions  is  a  crucial  point  in  the 
recovery  of  patients.  Specially  trained 
staff  members  each  play  a  key  role  in  the 
returning  of  patients  to  their  normal  rou- 
tines of  daily  living. 

Oliver,  Ponoka  and  Red  Deer  are  the 
main  centres  for  the  training  of  men  and 
women  for  the  specialized  type  of  nursing 
required  in  mental  hospitals.  Through  this 
program  and  by  acquiring  persons  of 
special  training,  the  mental  hospitals  are 
able  to  maintain  a  staff  of  nurses  that  have 
the  particular  knowledge  and  capabilities 
required  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
patients. 

Besides  training  personnel  for  the  staff, 
these  institutions  act  as  training  centres 
for  psychiatric  nurses  from  all  the  large 
general  hospitals  throughout  the  province. 
Public  health  nurses  and  degree  nurses 
also  affiliate  for  the  special  type  of  in- 
structions that  are  available. 

During  the  past  15  years  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  designing 
of  mental  institutions.  By  utilizing  the  free 
flowing  lines  of  modern  architecture  and 
varying  the  design  of  each  new  building. 
Alberta  mental  hospitals  are  composed  of 
pleasingly  grouped  units  that  avoid  a 
stereotyped  institutional  appearance.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  natural  beauty  of  lawns, 
trees  and  flowers,  these  buildings  present 


an  atmosphere  of  congeniality  that  is  of 
immense  psychological  benefit  to  the  pa- 
tients. 

Admission  Unit 

The  admission  unit  at  the  Oliver  Mental 
Institute,  the  most  recent  addition  to  the 
province's  mental  treatment  facilities,  is 
evidence  that  the  policy  of  modernization 
not  only  includes  the  structural  appearance 
but  also  the  interior  design  and  decoration. 

Utilized  mainly  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  that  are  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
illness  or  those  who  have  a  good  chance 
of  recovery,  the  building  facilitates  this 
process  by  providing  surroundings  that  are 
pleasant  and  cheerful. 

Resembling  more  a  family  type  hotel 
than  an  institution  treatment  centre,  this 
new  unit  has  such  eye  appealing  features 
as  modern  furniture,  pastel  colored  walls, 
bright  cheery  draperies,  day  rooms  finished 
in  mahogany  plywood  and  gaily  patterned 
linoleum  on  the  floor. 

Home  Life 

Approaching  as  closely  as  possible  the 
type  of  life  that  a  patient  would  have  at 
home,  the  new  building  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  utmost  in  privacy  and  comfort. 
Each  wing  is  a  separate  unit  with  small 
dining  room,  washroom,  bedroom  with  a 
maximum  capacity  of  six  patients,  and  a 
day  room.  As  lives  of  the  patients  are 
centered  around  the  day  room  it  is  large 
and  spacious.  Tastefully  decorated,  the 
walls  are  colored  in  warm  tones,  large 
windows  have  flowered  drapes,  and  the 
furniture  includes  chesterfields,  lounging 
chairs,  radios  and  magazine  racks. 

Every  type  of  treatment  known  is  avail- 
able to  Alberta's  mental  patients  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  help  them  lead  well 
rounded  lives  while  they  are  adjusting 
themselves  to  return  to  their  jobs  and  their 
community.  • 
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1956  Highway  Bridge  Program 
Largest  in  Province's  History 

One  of  the  largest  bridge  building  programs  in  Alberta's  history  will  take  place 
this  year  with  construction  being  started  on  27  new  bridge  projects  and  work  being 
completed  on  11  others  that  were  under  construction  in  1955. 


Tourism  Award 
Honors  Alberta 

Alberta's  role  in  promoting  tourist  travel 
in  western  Canada  has  been  officially 
recognized  by  an  award  made  by  the 
neighboring  province  of  British  Columbia. 

The  award,  an  honorary  membership  in 
the  B.C.  Tourist  Council,  was  made  for 
"the  great  contribution  which  Alberta  has 
made  to  the  development  of  tourist  traffic 
to  and  through  western  Canada."  It  was 
presented  by  Hon.  Ralph  Chetwynd,  B.C. 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry,  to  Ralph 
R.  Moore,  Alberta  Deputy  Minister  of 
Economic  Affairs. 

Alberta,  in  developing  its  $49  million 
tourist  industry,  has  introduced  several 
features  which  have  improved  conditions 
for  western  travellers.  It  pioneered  the 
standard  means  of  classifying  motels,  in- 
troduced a  teletype  network  for  tourist 
accommodation,  and  has  a  combined  pro- 
ject with  British  Columbia  in  printing  an 
Alberta-B.C.  map,  and  maintaining  a  joint 
representative  in  the  United  States  for 
tourist  promotion  purposes.  • 


Grants  Aid  Recreation 

A  new  system  of  grants  to  Alberta 
municipalities  will  soon  make  it  possible 
for  cities,  towns,  and  villages  throughout 
the  province  to  have  more  extensive  recrea- 
tion programs.  The  grants,  which  become 
effective  Sept.  1,  will  assist  in  the  employ- 
ment of  recreation  leaders  and  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Community  Recreation 
Bureau  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

Municipal  councils  that  qualify  for  the 
grants  will  receive  up  to  $1,000  annually 
towards  the  salary  of  a  qualified  super- 
intendent of  recreation  and  up  to  one-third 
toward  the  amount  paid  to  certified  part- 
time  activity  leaders. 

To  receive  the  financial  aid,  the  local 
council  must  establish  a  recreation  board 
under  official  by-law.  Regulations  also 
provide  that  assistance  will  be  given  only 
those  communities  that  have  an  approved 
program  that  offers  service  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  to  all  age  groups. 

To  insure  continuance  of  grants  the 
partially  qualified  superintendents  and 
activity  leaders  are  expected  to  raise  their 
qualifications  by  attending  training  courses 
such  as  those  now  held  each  year  at  Red 
Deer. 

Those  communities  that  qualify  for  the 
grants  will  receive  assistance  towards  the 
salary  of  either  a  full  time  qualified  super- 
intendent, a  full  time  partially  qualified 
superintendent,  or  a  part-time  superin- 
tendent of  community  recreation.  Assistance 
will  also  be  given  towards  the  salaries  of 
part-time  activity  leaders  who  may  assist 
the  superintendents.  However  where  no 
superintendent  is  employed,  the  part-time 
leaders  may  be  hired  to  directly  lead  the 
community  recreation  program  under  super- 
vision of  the  local  recreation  board.  • 


Of  these  bridges,  nine  major  ones  will 
be  built  at  costs  ranging  from  $500,000  to 
$3,000,000. 

An  850  foot  long  bridge  crossing  the 
Athabasca  River  at  Fort  Assiniboine  is  one 
of  three  large  bridges  to  be  completed  this 
year.  Another  will  span  the  Little  Smoky 
at  Donnelly,  while  the  longest  of  these  will 
be  the  1,174  foot  steel  truss  bridge  over  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River  at  Fort  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Other  bridges  to  be  completed  this  year 
include  projects  at  Six  Mile  Coulee,  Har- 
mon River  bridge  at  Peace  River  town, 
Clearwater  River  near  Rocky  Mountain 
House,  Kneehill  Creek  at  Linden,  Castor 
Creek  at  Castor,  Little  Bow  River  at  Con- 
nemara,  and  a  new  bridge  over  Willow 
Creek  at  Woodhouse. 

The  largest  bridge  to  be  started  this 
vear  will  be  a  1,800  foot  span  crossing 
the  Peace  River  at  Dunvegan.  Although 
planning  for  this  bridge  is  still  in  the  pre- 
liminary stages  the  estimated  total  cost 
will  be  close  to  $3,000,000. 

Five  Bridges 

Among  the  bridges  on  which  work  is 
to  be  started  this  year  are  four  major  ones 
which  include:  a  new  crossing  of  the  Old- 
man  River  on  Highway  No.  3  between  Fort 
Macleod  and  Lethbridqe  to  replace  the 
present  narrow  through  truss  bridge;  a 
1,000-foot  span  across  the  North  Saskatche- 
wan River  near  Lea  Park;  a  new  steel  deck 
truss  bridge  over  the  Belly  River  near 
Waterton  to  replace  the  present  narrow 
bridae  which  has  bad  alignment;  and  a 
l.OnO-foot  span  to  serve  Drayton  Valley 
and  to  replace  the  present  ferry  crossing 
on  the  North  Saskatchewan  River. 

Other  bridges  to  be  started  this  year  will 
he  the  ones  over  the  Highwood  River  at 
Aldersvde,  Milk  River  at  Milk  River  town. 
Wolf  Creek  on  Highway  16  east  of  Edson, 
Indian  Cabins  Creek  on  the  Mackenzie 
Highway  near  the  northern  boundarv  of 
the  province.  Vermilion  River  at  Hazeldine, 
Ouirk  Creek  near  Millarville,  Modeste 
Creek  at  Breton,  Mosquito  Creek  at  Park- 
land, and  the  Little  Bow  River  at  Cayley. 

Trans-Canada  Highway 

Bridge  projects  to  be  started  on  the 
Trans-Canada  Highway  this  year  include 
the  Montgomery  grade  separation  of  the 
Bowness  road  at  Calgary,  railway  under- 
pass at  Bowness  by  the  C.P.R.,  highway 
overpass  of  the  C.P.R.  at  Canmore,  and 
bridges  over  Bow  River  at  Bowness,  Jump- 
ing Pound  Creek  south  of  Cochrane,  Kana- 
naskis  River  south  of  Seebe,  and  Bow  River 
at  Canmore.  Bridges  will  also  be  built 
over  the  south  and  north  branches  of  the 
Bow  River  at  Canmore. 

Work  which  was  under  way  in  1955  on 
the  Trans-Canada  Highway  grade  separa- 
tion east  of  Calgary  will  be  completed  this 
year. 

Four  other  bridge  projects  to  be  started 
this  year  will  be  the  crossing  over  the 
W.I.D.  canal  east  of  Calgary,  the  building 
of  railway  underpasses  by  the  C.N.R.  at 
Rochfort  Bridge  and  Fort  Saskatchewan, 
and  an  underpass  to  be  built  by  the  C.P.R. 
at  Troon.  • 


Trees  For  Farms 
In  Heavy  Demand 

The  use  of  trees  on  Alberta  farmsteads, 
both  for  ornamentation  and  as  shelterbelts, 
has  increased  considerably  during  the  past 
five  years.  In  1950  approximately  160,000 
trees  were  supplied  to  Alberta  farmers  from 
provincial  nurseries  at  Brooks  and  Oliver. 
In  1955  the  number  of  trees  delivered  to 
farms  from  these  sources  had  increased  to 
nearly  one  million. 

By  this  spring  2,500  farmers  had  already 
placed  orders  for  nearly  two  million  trees. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  these  will  be 
supplied  through  provincial  nurseries  while 
the  remainder  will  be  shipped  from  the 
federal  government  nurseries  at  Indian 
Head,  Saskatchewan. 

Although  advance  orders  have  taken 
this  year's  supply  of  spruce,  lilac,  Scotch 
pine,  Colorado  and  white  spruce,  Alberta 
farmers  can  still  obtain  such  species  as 
caragana,  Manitoba  maple,  green  ash, 
lodgepole  pine,  mountain  ash,  honeysuckle, 
willow,  and  several  varieties  of  poplar. 

Supplied  through  the  Alberta  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  trees  from  provincial 
nurseries  are  delivered  to  farmers  with  the 
only  costs  being  those  of  railway  express 
charges.  There  is  however  an  additional 
charge  of  one  cent  for  evergreens  from  the 
Indian  Head  nursery. 

The  only  regulations  governing  the 
securing  of  trees  are  that  application 
should  be  made  one  year  in  advance  and 
the  plot  of  ground  to  be  used  for  planting 
of  trees  must  be  summerfallowed  for  at  least 
a  year. 

When  the  application  forms  are  received 
by  the  Field  Crops  Branch,  they  must  con- 
tain an  outline  of  where  the  trees  are  to 
be  planted  in  relation  to  existing  buildings, 
trees,  and  roadways.  Advice  is  then  given 
to  help  the  farmer  plant  his  trees  where 
they  will  be  most  beneficial. 

Two  government  mechanical  tree  planters 
are  used  extensively  each  year  for  demon- 
stration purposes  during  the  tree  planting 
season  which  usually  takes  place  in  May. 
There  is  however  an  increasing  number  of 
municipalities  that  are  purchasing  their 
own  mechanical  tree  planters  and  are  con- 
ducting organized  planting  "bees." 

Application  forms  and  advice  on  the 
proper  location  of  new  trees  can  be  secured 
from  either  the  local  district  agriculturists 
or  directly  from  the  Field  Crops  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  • 

Booklet  Outlines 
Welfare  Services 

A  20-page  booklet  entitled  "Public  Wel- 
fare Services"  has  been  published  by  the 
Alberta  Government  to  provide  a  handy 
guide  on  pensions,  allowances  and  other 
welfare  assistance. 

In  describing  the  eight  branches  of  the 
department,  the  booklet  explains  that  these 
administer  17  Acts  related  to  public  wel- 
fare. It  also  outlines  the  benefits  and  quali- 
fications necessary  for  federal  old  age 
security,  provincial  old  age  assistance, 
blind  persons'  allowance,  supplementary 
allowances,  widows'  pensions,  disabled 
persons  '  pensions  and  allowances,  and 
explains  hospital  and  treatment  services 
and  the  means  test. 

The  booklet  is  available  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Administra- 
tion Building,  Edmonton.  • 
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WITHIN      OUR  BORDERS 


Pest  Control  Regulations 
Aid  Alberta  Agriculture 

The  never  ceasing  fight  against  agricultural  pests  is  one  that 
requires  the  combined  efforts  of  local  and  provincial  pest  control 
officers  working  in  co-operation  with  Alberta's  farmers.  Because 
any  failure  in  this  defence  network  could  cause  a  serious  spread- 
ing of  pests,  the  Agricultural  Pests  Act  provides  penalties  for 
persons  failing  to  take  active  control  measures  wherever  a  pest 
problem  exists. 

Any  animal,  insect  or  disease  which  is  likely  to  be 
destructive  or  dangerous  to  any  crop  or  livestock,  is 
classified  as  a  pest.  Although  hundreds  of  different 
species  may  be  found,  penalties  apply  at  present  only  to 
five  pests  which  constitute  a  renewed  threat  each  year. 
Those  that  the  Act  are  concerned  with  are  the  grass- 
hopper, warble  fly,  bacterial  ring  rot  of  potatoes,  coyote, 
and  rat. 

The  Act  is  administered  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Agri- 
culture through  its  crop  protection  and  pest  control  service.  One 
of  the  primary  duties  of  this  service  is  the  keeping  of  a  constant 
watch  for  signs  of  infestation.  In  rat  control  for  example,  this 
is  accompanied  by  two  provincial  pest  control  officers  who  super- 
vise and  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  six  full  time  municipal  officers 
and  240  municipal  officials  who  act  as  "spotters"  on  a  part  time 
basis. 

Watching  for  outbreaks  of  such  pests  as  grasshoppers  and 
rats  is  one  phase  of  the  pest  control  officers  job.  Equally 
important  is  the  education  work  carried  on  through  circulation  of 
literature  and  attendance  at  public  meetings,  which  is  designed 
to  show  both  the  damage  caused  by  pests  and  various  means  of 
eradication. 

Regulations  of  the  Act  provide  that  a  farmer  must  carry  out 
control  measures  as  directed  by  the  pest  control  officers.  Upon 
failure  to  follow  these  instructions  within  a  specified  period  of 
time,  the  pest  officer  will  then  take  whatever  measures  are 
necessary  for  the  destruction  of  the  pests  and  the  farmer  will 
be  charged  with  the  costs  of  this  action.  In  cases  where  repeated 
warnings  have  not  been  observed,  court  action  may  be  taken 
after  the  case  has  been  reviewed  by  the  pest  control  officer  and 
the  local  municipal  officials. 

The  penalties  which  are  defined  in  the  act,  provide  for  fines 
of  from  $10  up  to  $100  together  with  costs.  If  the  fine  is  not  paid, 
jail  sentences  of  up  to  30  days  may  be  imposed. 

Success  in  keeping  outbreaks  of  these  infestations  to  a 
minimum  has  been  achieved  by  the  co-operation  of  farmers  and 
pest  control  officers  rather  than  enforcement  of  regulations.  In 
the  case  of  bacterial  ring  rot,  which  is  a  highly  contagious  disease 
of  potatoes,  the  incidence  of  this  pest  has  been  reduced  to  a  point 
where  most  infected  fields  contain  only  one  or  two  diseased  plants. 
However,  even  when  there  is  only  a  slight  indication  of  the 
disease,  none  of  the  potatoes  from  the  affected  fields  can  be  used 
for  seed  purposes. 

"Keep  Rats  Out  of  Alberta"  is  a  slogan  that  has  been 
effectively  maintained  by  the  enforcement  of  the  Agricultural 
Pests  Act.  The  peak  of  infestation  was  reached  in  1952-53  when 
rats  penetrated  Alberta's  eastern  border  for  distances  up  to  30 
miles.  Poison  was  set  out  on  2,800  farms  in  this  area  by  a 
professional  exterminator  and  a  12-man  crew.  In  following  the 
present  policy  of  extermination,  six  full  time  pest  control  officers 
employed  by  municipalities  working  in  co-operation  with  farmers 
in  this  area  have  reduced  the  infestation  to  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  18  miles  wide  paralleling  the  Saskatchewan  border.  During 
1955  the  number  of  infested  farms  was  reduced  from  573  to  162. 

Pest  control  officers  directing  the  program  of  rat  extermina- 
tion visit  every  farm  in  the  infested  area  to  assist  and  direct 
farmers  in  setting  out  poison.  In  cases  where  persons  refuse  to 
take  action  they  are  served  notices.  Last  year  17  of  these  notices 
were  issued,  14  complied  and  three  who  did  not,  received  fines. 

Grasshoppers  are  another  pest  that  caused  widespread 
damage  before  control  measures  were  adopted.  Last  year  these 
pests  appeared  only  in  localized  areas  and  were  controlled 
effectively.  Similarily  coyotes  have  been  reduced  to  a  point 
where  they  are  no  longer  a  threat  to  livestock  production. 

The  warble  fly  has  probably  the  most  widespread  effect  of 
all  five  pests.  By  burrowing  under  the  hides  of  livestock  the 
warble  fly  grub  causes  serious  loss  of  value.  Yearly  mass  spraying 
of  cattle  in  control  areas  have  resulted  in  the  number  of  warble 
appearing  on  livestock  in  those  areas  to  be  reduced  by  one  half.  • 


Enforcing  load  limits  and  road  bans  during  the  spring  months  play  an 
important  part  in  protecting  Alberta's  highways  from  damage  and  breaking. 
Above,  an  inspector  from  the  Attorney  General's  Department  checks  the 
licence  of  a  gasoline  truck  operator  at  a  highway  weighing  station.  Sworn 
in  as  special  constables,  the  inspectors  check  wheel  base  requirements,  fuel 
oil,  the  condition  of  equipment,  and  see  that  road  ban  regulations  are  observed. 

Livestock  Dealers'  Bond 
Protects  Alberta  Farmers 

New  regulations  governing  the  bonding  and  licensing  of 
livestock  dealers  and  dealer's  agents  came  into  effect  on  April  1. 
Designed  to  protect  the  farmer  and  rancher  as  well  as  the  dealer, 
the  regulations  require  a  dealer  or  his  agent  to  carry  a  license  at 
all  times  while  dealing  in  livestock. 

A  dealer  without  agents  must  obtain  a  surety  bond  of  $2,000 
and  a  dealer  with  one  or  more  agents  a  bond  of  $5,000.  In  addi- 
tion dealers  with  agents  are  responsible  for  the  business  conduct 
and  financial  obligations  of  their  agents.  A  livestock  dealer's 
license  provides  proof  to  a  farmer  or  rancher  that  any  transactions 
carried  out  have  bonded  protection  in  case  of  default  of  payment. 

Information  on  bonds  or  licenses  may  be  obtained  through 
the  district  agricultural  offices  or  the  Livestock  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Edmonton.  • 

Five  Towns  and  Villages 
Receive  Municipal  Loans 

Leans  totalling  $311,000  were  granted  during  February  to 
five  towns  and  villages  under  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Capital 
Expenditures  Loans  Act.  These  loans  bring  to  $89,525,340  the 
amount  loaned  to  Alberta  municipalities  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment since  inception  of  the  Act  in  April,  1953. 

Towns  and  villages  receiving  financial  assistance  during 
February  were: 

Claresholm   $  35,000  Artificial   Ice  plant 

Delia   117,100  Water  and  Sewer 

Three  Hills   50,000  Swimming  Pool 

Waskatenau    101,000  Water  and  Sewer 

Irricana    8,000  Artificial   Ice  plant 

Also  during  February  a  total  of  $48,559  was  borrowed  by  13 
rural  electrification  associations  for  the  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  rural  power  lines.  The  loans  taken  during  February  bring 
to  $12,611,886  the  amount  granted  by  the  Alberta  Government 
since  the  establishment  of  a  Rural  Electrification  Revolving  Fund 
in  1953.  The  total  amount  available  in  the  fund  at  March  1,  was 
$9,659,962.  • 

New  Gardening  Booklet 

Valuable  information  for  persons  interested  in  gardening  is 
contained  in  the  new  edition  of  the  "Alberta  Horticultural  Guide". 
This  32-page  booklet  lists  the  types  of  fruits  and  vegetables  best 
suited  for  Alberta's  soil  zones,  and  outlines  recommended  garden- 
ing practices. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be  obtained  from  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Legislative  Build- 
ings, Edmonton. 


